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WE FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 


Ill. POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
PACTS WITH MADRID 


This is the third of a series of three articles written 
for Iberica by Jean Creach, correspondent of Le Monde 
who was recently expelled from Spain. 


T would seem that the United States has not carefully 


evaluated the political consequences of the pacts with 
Spain. Possibly the crisis in western Europe over Gibral- 
tar and Spanish Morocco can be kept within the bounds 
of diplomatic conversations. Nevertheless, the attitude 
of certain American politicians has given the impression 
in Madrid that Washington would like to make Franco 
a “complete ally”; the most nationalistic Spanish ele- 
ments have subsisted on this impression and they be- 
lieved in good faith that America was ready to agree to 
all their demands. The uncivil remarks about France 
made by General Garcia Valifo, the representative of 
Spain in Spanish Morocco, the agitation unleashed in 
Madrid by the Falange against England, would have 
been less serious if Washington policy had been more 
prudent. Considered dispassionately, it was a question of 
strengthening the strategic situation in western Europe 
through a policy which allowed the reconciliation of two 
sorts of alliances—those between the United States and 
the democracies and those between the United States 
and totalitarian regimes. This reconciliation can only 
come about with a disappearance of the distrust which 
European democracies feel towards Spain. But the result 
of the present situation is that both the French and 
British governments are wondering if America is not 
preparing to abandon them for the sake of Madrid. 
American policy in Spain has developed in such ignor- 
ance of her idiosyncracies, her history and her psychol- 
ogy that it is not the Soviets but the United States 
which has created a new danger of division of the west- 
ern bloc. 

I do not wish to say that the position of Spain— 
quite apart from all question of the present regime—in 
relation to Gibraltar or the French policy in Morocco, 
has no foundation, but that the tactics pursued by 
America in developing her Spanish policy have in- 
creased the difficulties of the patient and effective ne- 
gotiations that had been going on between Spain on 
the one hand, and England and France on the other. 
If America persists in these methods, it will lead the 
present Spanish regime to commit blunders which will 
isolate it from western Europe, even supposing that they 
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do bind it closer to the United States. No matter what 
the effects of this isolation are on Spanish national 
politics it will end by weakening the strategic security 
of western Europe, which depends primarily on normal 


diplomatic relations between all the nations which com- 
pose it. 


Conflict of Interests Appear 


Since 1939, the regime born of the civil war has un- 
dergone many changes. Oriented towards Nazi Germany 
until her defeat, it changed its political color in 1946. 
In that year General Franco, while he kept the military 
character of his government, reduced the importance 
of the Falange and gave greater responsibility to the 
men of “Catholic Action.” Mr. Artajo, the present Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, was considered the delegate of 
this powerful organization. A double role was entrusted 


to him by his friends: to induce a reconciliation be- 


tween Spain and the western powers, and to stimulate 
the evolution of the franquist regime toward a restor- 
ation of the monarchy, so as to assure a peaceful 
succession. 


In 1951, following the strikes in Barcelona and the 
Basque regions, and the protests of the Spanish episco- 
pate against the political inertia of the regime, new 
ministerial changes led to partisan elements in the gov- 
ernment which would have hastened this evolution. But 
at the same time Franco appointed men like Arias Sal- 
gado as Minister of Information; Salgado wanted to 
prevent both the formation of public opinion in Spain 
and the political evolution of the regime. Until the 
signing of the pacts with America on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1953, these contrary elements were restless allies. 
However, the necessity for presenting a united front 
gave an outward impression of solidity. A tacit agree- 
ment had been made that while the pacts with America 
were being negotiated no sign of disunity should appear. 
The pacts of the 26th of September melted the solder; 
political tendencies which had slowly ripened in the 
dark burst forth into broad daylight. 


Where is the "party''? 


On the surface, only one political party: the Falange. 
But when one examines it closely one sees that the 
only convinced falangists are: two out of three pro- 
vincial governors, some of the delegates of the official 
syndicates—which have been vigorously purged of their 
reputedly “rotten” elements by their present chief, Jose 
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Sclis, an ambitious man, a colonel in the military Tri- 
bunal, with republican tendencies, who will perhaps 
survive the regime; finally, several thousand students. 
Very few officers or non-commissioned officers. even 
fewer workers, no peasants, a few officials. Out of a 
population of 30,000,000 the number of Spaniards who 
are now convinced falangists might be generously esti- 
mated at 200,000. 

At the time of the Falange demonstration in Madrid 
on October 29th, 1953, there were not 120,000 demon- 
strators as the local press reported but about 80,000; 
the stadium of Chamartin where the demonstration took 
place can only hold that many. Four out of five falang- 
ists were peasants, taken from their fields for three days 
by local delegates who offered them 50 pesetas a day, 
a pair of new pants, a new blue shirt and the trip to 
Madrid by train or bus. 

A few days before the demonstration, several pub- 
lishers, falangists in princinle, got together secretly with 
the heads of the Catholic movement and the young 
monarchist leaders to draw up a document for Franco 
in which they demanded free elections and the guar- 
antee of individual rights. 

The “party” itself is an assemblage of mediocre men 
and adventurers who live by the flattery they heap on 
General Franco, who does not rebuff them. These men 
have proved themselves incapable of building an orig- 
inal body of political doctrine. We have, however, wit- 
nessed the gradual emergence of two great political cur- 
rents, corresponding in their outlines to the political 
ideas before the civil war—one monarchist, the other 
republican, Of course the first means to restore a mon- 
archy entirely different from that of Alphonso XIII, 
and the second, a republic quite different from the sec- 
ond Spanish republic. But men are reckoning preciscly 
in these terms in Spain today and when one speaks of 
her political future some will reply: a republican gov- 
ernment with an elected president; the others, the re- 
storation of a monarchy with a hereditary ruler whose 
power would be controlled by a parliament. 


Republican Renaissance 


The progress of the republican idea is most notice- 
able in university circles. It is obviously very difficult, 
in the absence of any real party organization, to evalu- 
ate the number of university people who are partisan. 
They would appear to make up 25 to 30% of the 
teaching body. Apart from these circles, republicanism 
is little by little invading falangist ranks. Finally, by 
means of the university milices—the groups in which 
students do some of their military service, it is also 
gaining in the army. At the beginning of last year, I 
had noticed this fermentation in certain falangist staff 
schools. By the end of the year my soundings showed 
me an extension of it. The presence of Americans 
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added to it. Although the United States does not inter- 
fere in internal affairs of Spain, the mere presence of 
its ambassador, his constant trips around the country, 
create a confused hope and a presidential glimmer 
among the many people who are dissatisfied with the 
regime—at least as much as among the anti-franquists. 

Among those who have given life to this movement 
one must list these names:. Mr. Pedro Lain Entralgo, 
rector of the University of Madrid: Mr. Ruiz Gimenez, 
Minister of National Education; Mr. Javier Conde, 
Director of the Institute of Political Studies; Mr. 
Sanchez Bella, Director of the Institute of Hispanic 
Culture. Thanks to the official budget at their dis- 
posal, periodicals, study circles and Institutes of His- 
panic Culture are started in every large provincial 
town. By means of such a network these men keep 
in contact with the teaching body and through con- 
versations or conferences—and always under an of- 
ficial standard—spread their point of view about the 
great problems of the nation. Last June one of them, 
Mr. Javier Conde, pushed his inquiries in the law 
faculty at Madrid where he teaches, to the point of 
holding a sort of referendum among his students to 
discover whether they preferred the Republic or the 
Monarchy. Two out of three students declared them- 
selves for the Republic. We will not draw any con- 
clusions from this little Gallup pole, except to point 
the significance of the fact that in Spain of today a 
well-known professor is not afraid of trying this exper- 
iment. Let us add that Mr. Javier Conde used to be 
the head of the socialist youth groups in Seville. 


Freedoms Must be Restored 


Doubtless tke form of republic envisaged by this 
movement is rather hazy. In general people are agreed 
about the prohibition of the communist party—and 
the Spanish communists cling to the conception of a 
republic which wants to be “modern” without being 
“popular.” But it is important to note that for all 
these “republicans,” freedom of expression, of the 
press and of association must be restored, and above 
all that free elections must be held all over Spain. At 
the moment, while saying that General Franco refuses 
to hold such elections, they still hope that they can 
persuade him to permit them. And they consider that 
they will best assure the sowing of their ideas through- 
out the country by sticking closely to the regime. They 
are almost the only ones who demand profound social 
reforms and consider that the social problem is the 
first one to solve. They think that the firmness of 
their position in this respect will assure a fine future 
for their political ideas. As for the old republican 
parties, they have been persecuted and—except for the 
activity of the Spanish socialist party in some workers’ 
circles, the national Basque party in the Basque coun- 
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try, and the anarchism which is powerful but hardly 
constructive in Catalonia,—it would not be honest to 


speak of their presence and their political role in 
present-day Spain. 


What is the "Third Force''? 


For the last three years the monarchists of every 
hue—here it seems preferable for the sake of clarity 
to put them all in one category—have been working 
at the republican ant-hill; but until the 26th of 
September, except for occasional intrigue between min- 
isters from one camp or the other, the facade sug- 
gested a united family. The day after the signing of 
the pacts, a bomb burst: it was an article in a Paris 
magazine, Ecrits de Paris, by a Madrid professor, Calvo 
Serer, In violent if not injurious terms, he reproached 
his own minister, the Minister of National Education, 
and a good many other members of the regime with 
having betrayed Franco. Naturally he had not been 
able to have his text published in Spain; after it was 
published in Paris, he had several hundred copies sent 
to all Spaniards of any importance in the national life. 
The affair was serious for two reasons: Calvo was and 
still is a member of a religious organization, Opus Dei, 
hated by the Falange, which is convinced that Opus 
Dei is getting control of the state and the university 
and wants to seize its power. Moreover, Calvo is a 
friend of Don Juan, the chief pretender to the throne 
of Spain. Until then he and his friends were assured— 
parallel with the work of the republicans—of period- 
icals, official posts, the network of conferences. The 
Falange had Calvo dismissed from all his posts except 
that of professor in the University of Madrid, where 
Franco decided to retain him. In his pamphlet, while 
he attacked the “republicans of the regime,’ Calvo 
had proposed the creation of a “third force” whose 
role would be to restore the monarchy through Franco. 


If the Falange didn’t make any fuss about this 
third force, it is probably because at the end of three 
weeks no one talked about it anymore. But by ousting 
Calvo from most of his official jobs and shouting it 
from the rooftops, they made a martyr of him. Any- 
way, at the Falange demonstration on the 29th of 
October, the Minister of the Falange dedicated three 
quarters of his speech to the third force. Calvo could 
not have hoped for better publicity. After the demon- 
stration, in the little buses that took home the work- 
men of Aragon and la Mancha, between two swallows 
of Valdepefas wine, or else in the ventas where they 
stopped to gulp down a couple of fried eggs, people 
were asking, “What is this third force? Is it against 
Franco or against the Falange?” A fortnight later 
tracts were circulating in the University of Madrid, 
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distributed by monarchist students, “We are for Calvo 
Serer.” 


The fate of a monarchy depends first on the mon- 
arch, then on his friends. The Number One pretender, 
Don Juan de Bourbon, son of Alphonso XIII and 
the father of Don Carlos, seems, his friends say, to be 
less and less interested in his political future. They 
are not excluding the possibility that he will renounce 
his rights in favor of his eldest son. General Franco 
seems to be patiently awaiting this moment: the more 
he distrusts Don Juan, the more he gives the impres- 
sion of thinking seriously of Juan Carlos, who has 
been brought up in Spain, at Saint Sebastian, so as to 
inherit the succession of the regime. As for the friends 
of the eventual future ruler, aside from the third 
force whose destiny still seems to be uncertain, aside 
from those who knew the old monarchy—and who 
have mostly withdrawn disheartened into private life—- 
his only real support seems to be the army, which 
must, it seems, follow the course laid out by General 
Franco. Its loyalty to a future monarchy will depend 
on the time that elapses between the death of Franco 
and the restoration. If the delay is brief, no one can 
say that the future of Spain will be peaceful. The only 
certain thing at the moment is that Franco controls the 
evolution of his country. It seems clear to me that he 
will have to make some decision in the rather near 
future, but that no one is prepared to impose on him 
the form of this decision or the moment for making it. 


However, the pacts with America, by setting in 
motion the traditional political forces of Spain, have 
reduced the Caudillo’s margin of manoeuvre; he now 
finds that he must settle the conflict which divides 
them, and he runs the risk of losing the support of 
some if he comes out openly for others, At any rate, 
the United States can no longer assume that the 
political order in Spain will be the rigid order of a 
barracks. Perhaps freedom wil gain thereby. But no 
one can pretend that the alternative to fifteen years 
of dictatorship is not encouraging. If the regime is 
moving toward a relaxation, one wonders to what 
extent it will be capable of controlling the demands 
which will be more and more exigent. If it refuses this 
relaxation, the pressure of inner discontent will grow 
and a successor to General Franco will be assured by 
a single explosive blow. The whole history of Spain 
teaches that any politico-strategic calculations which 
can be made apropos of Spain must always deal with 
these hypotheses. 


Of course, I should be very happy to join in the 
applause of the wishful thinkers, and I ask for nothing 
more than that the Spaniards of the twentieth century 
have become as constructive as the Americans and as 
reasonable as the British. . . . 








SPAIN ON THE THRESHOLD OF HISTORY 


The "Problem" of Spain 


Why have Spaniards talked so much about the 
“problem” of Spain? Why do they see their country 
as a problem? Doubtlessly because it is difficult to per- 
ceive the real Spain, which is obscure and hidden. The 
real Spain does not reveal herself in history; one is 
justified in suspecting that the Spain of history is quite 
another Spain, or, perhaps, an adulterated Spain in 
whose complex the unknown Spain is only evident in 
vain, spasmodic impulses, which manifest themselves 
in conflicting and abortive movements that end either 
in failure or in being exploited for objectives quite 
foreign to Spain’s true nature. 


There is more than just the Spain of history; hence 
the malaise of Spaniards and the passionate anxiety 
with which they strive to rediscover their country. 
Theirs has been a chivalrous, even more, a tragic quest. 
For when a people go on asking themselves: what am 
I? and when Spaniards go on asking: what is Spain? 
this is more than a tale of chivalry—it is a tragedy. 

The entire generation of ’98, and all the generations 
before and since, have done no more than probe the 
dimensions of history in search of Spain. Her history, 
no doubt, seemed glorious, but at the same time, im- 
moderate and absurd. More often it seemed gloomy, 
somnolent and retrogressive—and impractical, that is 
to say, inadequate for all practical purposes, And since, 
in international affairs, every nation must present her 
own national aspect, her own image, it was necessary to 
bedeck Spain’s image in a mass of frivolous tinsel, in 
a picturesqueness, in order to find a face. As a rule 
nations have a configuration that conforms with their 
own visages; but other nations, complacent as tourists, 
have been so diverted by Spain’s superficial aspect that 
no matter how romantic her appearance, one inevitably 
imagined her face differently, as a human face. But 
the face of Spain was a mask; a mask from the carnival 
“El Entierro de la Sardina.” (The Burial of the 
Sardine). 


The Quest for Spain 


What have Spaniards discovered in their desperate 
quest? First and foremost, a spirituality. They found 
the spiritual values of Spain: Don Quijote, the Mystics, 
men of genius like Gongora, who are no longer dis- 
cussed, or men like E] Greco, who never had been dis- 
cussed. Spirituality, of course, is scarcely practical; es- 
pecially this kind of pure spirituality, which had no 
purpose other than burning in itself and for itself. 
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They also discovered a land, a landscape, which was 
there and needed no proof of its existence. And they 
found a people endowed with admirable qualities, the 
highest that human nature has produced, but an im- 


-poverished and abandoned people, a people of the 


desert. A pride could well have been engendered by all 
these revelations; participation in these secrets was 
reason for pride in Spaniards. Still, they were only 
secrets, 


Nevertheless, the urgent search persisted. How was 
it that such riches had remained sterile? Why had 
such a people remained in a condition of poverty and 
emptiness, why had they never penetrated the surface 
of history to formulate their own destiny? And all those 
spiritual forces, upsurges of the soul, ingenuous auda- 
cities of the spirit, all that imagination, why were they 
never synthesized into a system of thought or an ethic 
of heart and action which could influence and con- 
tribute to the progress of the human race? 


It would seem that the innate nature of Spain, of 
this profound Spain, the object of the quest, was to 
be unhappy. These people were condemned to ineffi- 
ciency by their spiritual nature. Their orientation tended 
towards resignation; towards the impossibility of ever 
contending with reality, of joining in with the great 
collective work of history. The malady was profound 
and congenital: one cannot force an invertebrate being 
to advance. Introversion, resignation to one’s self and 
to one’s own heterogeneity were inevitable. Spain was 
African, yet she had no choice but to become European. 
From the days of antiquity, her philosophy had been 
stoicism. Before undertaking new enterprises, it was best 
to talk no more about them; best to lock and bolt the 
tomb of the Cid. Old books and ancient villages, 
apathy, wisdom, are ours—but not the will for action. 
In all this the voice of pride was heard, a pride which 
was akin to despair, but which nevertheless permitted, 
sometimes in the same man, a certain leisure for search 
of a remedy. Reformers and “arbitristes,” essayists and 
philologists, professors and prophets, prophets and poets, 
all vied with each other in expounding their solutions: 
the founding of schools and universities, the develop- 
ment of scientific research, irrigation systems, federal- 
ism, the division of land, and politics. 


A People Dissatisfied with its Lot 


Still, neither this ardent search for solutions nor this 
pessimism in the diagnosis of evils are in vain. Taken 
altogether in their dialectic they constitute a positive 
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force. Here is a great people dissatisfied with its lot, 
a people which does not recognize itself in what his- 
tory, for centuries, has made of it, a people which 
wants desperately to discover its true identity. To know 
oneself is already a tremendous step, even if the sub- 
ject of this recognition is only a glorious corpse, 
shrouded and illumined by saintliness. Yet a recognition 
of these aspects becomes less sterile the more one is 
conscious of their bitterness and desolation; it stimu- 
lates work, it raises questions and controversy, a whole 
series of efforts which may presage a renaissance. In 
short, one must revert to the often expressed theory 
about the two Spains: one, the Spain of history; the 
other, of sub-history, as Unamuno put it, the Spain 
which has never succeeded in making herself heard 
and who both seeks herself and who detests herself; 
a problematical Spain, but also one which is on the 
path to solution and resolution. But this has been going 
on for a long, long time. 


A National Intention 


So the probers in sub-history described the Spanish 
people as inept in organization and action, but rich 
in human qualities,—in humanity itself. Spaniards are 
imaginative, generous, charitable, meek in heart and 
proud in spirit, savagely independent, enemies of all 
restraint and all mediocrity, born for every kind of 
grandeur whether of heroism, sainthood, thought or 
adventure. This people confirmed itself in its collective 
creations, its music, its coplas, its proverbs, and in 
the work of the extraordinary geniuses whom it in- 
spired. And over and over again the Spanish people 
tried to prove itself in action. It tried many times to 
give form to its own nation, to create a regime which 
would be by nature democratic, a free—even a liber- 
tarian regime. Nowhere in the world is there a people 
more democratic, more republican than the Spanish 
people. Their profound ideal is liberty: personal lib- 
erty, liberty of community, of province, and absolute 
independence with respect to beliefs and authority. In 
terms of individuals, these tendencies produce skepti- 
cism, fantasy, irony and tolerance; politically speaking, 
they should result in a regime based on federalism and 
anarchism. In the course of Spanish history they have 
produced the following: a happy Middle-Age of a com- 
bined Christian-Jewish-Arab civilization, traditions of 
agrarian collectivism, the uprising of the Comuneros, 
Basque and Catalan autonomies, the Cortes of Cadiz, 
the Republic of ’73, the Republic of April 14, 1931, 
and then the war against Franco, Hitler and Mussolini. 
To say nothing of the Renaissance scholars, the political 
doctrines of the Jesuits and the wisdom of the “Laws 
of the Indies.” All of these positive accomplishments 
indicate an order, a national trend; they are the ex- 
pressions of a people in the process of defining itself, 
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whose ultimate self-expression will surprise the world. 
The Spanish people have never been thought of in 
this aspect, which has always been hidden in the 
shadows of sub-history. 


History itself tells us a different story. First, working 
down from mountain redoubts of the north, we have 
the slow but steady re-conquest of Spain by feudal- 
ism, heir to the Visigothic monarchy; then the imper- 
ialism of the Hapsburgs, a foreign dynasty succeeded 
by another, just as foreign, the Bourbons; then the 
bureaucratic centralization of Philip II, the Inquisition, 
the “pronunciamientos” of the 19th and 20th centuries. 
This is the Black Spain. Certain elements of this his- 
tory undoubtedly have an epic character; one recog- 
nizes in them the primitive and vital energies of the 
people: the exploits of the Conquistadores, for instance, 
and the War of Independence are the work of the 
people. And one recognizes the national character in 
the voice of those pleaders for Spain, from Quevedo 
to Julian Juderias, who replied to a world exasperated 
by such prestige and power, a world which waited im- 
patiently to laugh at Spain’s downfall. But the prestige 
and power represented only one Spain—the other was 
barely visible in its penumbra. The prestige and power 
of Spain are held together by artifice alone, and by 
the brash strokes of historical chance. They are not 
the full-blown fruit of movements in which a whole 
people is engaged, down to its lowest depths. 


The Force of Sub-History 


The Spanish people has only expressed itself in unre- 
alized aspirations and unsuccessful rebellions. History, 
alas, is but the recording of successes; that is what in- 
terests the world—either for envy or for derision. The 
rest is silence. But this sub-historic silence is enlivened 
by a good deal of struggle, and resounds with enough 
clamor to draw attention to itself. This subterranean, 
ignored people of Spain has so extraordinary a quality 
that surely some fine day, during the centuries of life 
which remain to the destiny of the west, it will fulfill 
its true mission. 

Now that we have examined the balance sheet of 
this sub-history of the Spanish people, and see clearly 
both its vigor and the chains that bind it, we wonder 
why on so many occasions it has failed to triumph. 
The energy and the chains are so evident that one can- 
not resist one of those little games historians are wont 
to play—the game of asking what might have hap- 
pened if. . . . But this time it is not a question of one 
of those trivial ‘ifs’ like the shape of Cleopatra’s nose, 
but of an established, living, conscious cause, the genius 
and will of an entire people, one of the most gifted of 
all peoples, which has been able to express itself, but 
which has lacked the ability to fulfill itself. 








Light on Today's Drama 


It is true that the authors of the Spanish people’s 
misfortunes, or the obstacles to their good fortune, have 
been powerful, brilliant pawns on the chess-board of 
history: the Cid, the Catholic monarchs, Charles V, 
gold, the Church, the Army. But the Spanish people 
are worth all these, and it is surprising (in view of 
what its self-analysis has revealed) that we can still 
consider it the symbolic messenger of justice, liberty 
and humanism, although history assigned this role to 
other nations. Its abortive undertakings were not due 
to caprice or chance; they stem from a central idea 
which has persisted through the centuries. The marvels 
of the Spanish genius form a system of man and of 
the world, a true corpus. It is difficult to understand 
why it has been unable to project its energy into acts 
‘or durable institutions. The transition from sub-history 
to history is a great mystery, and like all mysteries it 
cries for an explanation so as to remain mysterious no 
longer. And it is in this task of elucidation that the 
critical effort of the vanquished should be engaged, so 
that they may learn the precepts of victory. Events 
are the fruit of a collective temperament, of a sum 
total of moral tendencies, aspirations and wills, of medi- 
tations and of a state of conscience. All these elements 
are present in the vicissitudes of the sub-history of the 
Spanish people, and are made lucid in the work of 
its best thinkers of the last half-century. Their work 
constitutes a thorough, a supreme effort for clarity, and 
has a bearing not only on the whole past of this sub- 
history and its essence, but also, more precisely, on the 
recent defeats. 


Spain will find her Formula 


It is well known that the Encyclopedists prepared the 
French Revolution; for revolutions are fomented by an 
encyclopedic labor of the mind, a universal study. Marx 
and Engels, too, devoted themselves to an encyclopedic 
labor, a re-examination of facts and principles. I like 
to imagine that among the Spanish exiles on two con- 
tinents, if not in Spain itself, there are at this mo- 
ment minds which have resumed the meditation which 
Spain turned on herself, from the days of Costa and 
Ganivet and even before, and that these minds are now 
pursuing this meditation in relation to concrete, imme- 
diate circumstances; and that they are elaborating prin- 


ciples and plans of action or tracing the outlines of a_ 


new social contract. The Spanish revolution is seeking 
its formula, one suited to the nature of the country; 
and the original Spain aspires once more, this time in 
an effective way, to discover her own reality. 
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IMPORTANT NEW MOVEMENTS 
“FOR A FREE SPAIN” 


IN FRANCE: 


160 members of the French National Assembly have 
formed a new committee, “France for a Free Spain.” 
Members include socialist, radical party and MRP 
(Gaullist) deputies, but no communists. M. Edouard 
Herriot, who was one of the first to join, has been 
named Honorary Chairman. Other members of the 
Executive Committee are: M. Daniel Mayer (socialist) 
Chairman; M. Aubau (socialist) Secretary, and M. 
Jean Gau (MRP), M. Coudret (radical) and M. 
Forcinal (radical). 


The objective of the committee is to improve and 
strengthen French relations with the democratic 
Spaniards who are loyal friends of France. 


IN LATIN AMERICA: 


A new “Democracy for Latin-America” movement 
has been formed recently in Chile, composed of demo- 
crats of Chile and other Latin American countries, and 
of resident Spanish Republicans. The objectives of 
this movement are: to promote the basic freedoms of 
all peoples, and their right to choose their own form 
of government; to coordinate the various movements 
in various Latin American countries, that are all work- 
ing for the reestablishment of the Republican govern- 
ment in Spain, and to help in the formation of similar 
groups in other countries, in view of the fact that the 
restoration of freedom to Spain is an insurance of a 


-democratic future to Latin America. (See Salvador 


de Madariaga, IBERICA, Jan. 15: “without freedom 
in Spanish America is impossible.” ) 


This movement was inaugurated in the Teatro 
Bolivar, in Santiago, Chile. Homage was paid to all 
the political prisoners at present languishing in Spanish 
and Latin American prisons, in punishment of their 
in Spain, freedom in Spanish America is impossible.” ) 





SWEDISH PROTESTS FRANCO'S 
REPRESSIONS 


Several meetings to protest against repression in the 
franquist regime took place in various cities of Sweden. 
These protests were organized by the Executive Com- 
mittees of the Swedish Confederation of Labor. (SAC) 


IBERICA 








UNCENSORED 


WHAT WENT ON BEHIND THE SCENES? 


HE brawls in which the students of Madrid clashed 

with the police on January 25th, 26th and 27th, re- 
vealed a political tension which foreign embassies thus 
far have closed their eyes to. 


What went on behind the scenes during the two days 
before the “day of claim” on the 25th of January ex- 
plains these events and throws light on the true situ- 
ation. 


The plan for the demonstration was decided on 
during the council of Ministers on January 22nd. It 
was left to each Minister, in so far as it concerned 
him, to give the necessary orders for the demonstration, 
with the understanding only that “the affair must be 
carried out calmly and with dignity.” The following 
day, Saturday the 23rd, the Minister of the Falange, 
Fernandez Cuesta, sent the governmental order to the 
responsible “Chief of Services.” This Chief of Services 
of the Falange is Juan Jose Pradera, son of Victor 
Pradera, the old monarchist theorist. When for per- 
sonal reasons he was dismissed three years ago as head 
of the daily paper YA, Juan Jose Pradera found him- 
self jobless, His mother is an intimate friend of General 
Franco’s wife. She considered that the job they had 
offered to Juan Jose as press attaché in Paris was 
humiliating and persuaded General Franco “to look for 
something else.” The post of “Chief of Services of the 
Falange” was vacant and was assigned to him. Under 
this title he controls the “prensa del movimiento” and 
among other things, the university syndicates of the 
‘Falange. He committed a number of blunders last year 
and so was ready to do anything to get back into 
General Franco’s good graces. 


“DIGNIFIED" DEMONSTRATIONS 


When Pradera received the order to demonstrate 
“calmly and with dignity,” he and his assistants pon- 
dered about how to carry it out. To give his demon- 
stration more éclat he decided that it would be held 
against the British embassy. A few hours after this de- 
cision was made, the “Alto Estado Mayor” was informed 
of it. This organization, which is under the command 
of General Vigon—who negotiated the military pact 
with the United States—is in theory a military order 
and serves as a brain trust for General Franco. As a 
matter of fact, it is a sort of super-Ministry of Defense, 
and the police forces, by way of “security direction,” 
are directly dependent on it. In general the “Alto 
Estado Mayor” has no political prerogatives, In reality, 
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Reports from Our Madrid Correspondent 


General Vigon, along with Mr. Carrero Blanco, is the 


only man in Madrid who works every day with 


General Franco and thus has something to say about 
many things which have no direct connection with 
military affairs. Politically, General Vigon is a monar- 
chist who has provisionally accepted the authority of 
General Franco. 

Here is the point: when the “Alto Estado Mayor” 
knew of the decision of the Falange, they telephoned 
Pradera and asked him to avoid any move that could 
lead to a disturbance in the streets or to acts of violence 
against the British embassy. A very reliable source says 
that when Pradera received this “suggestion” he an- 
swered that he knew his duty and that it was his sole 
responsibility. 

Under these conditions the Falange stuck to its order 
to the students to march on the British embassy. On 
its side the “Alto Estado Mayor” gave orders to various 
police forces to prevent the students from getting there. 
We know what followed. 

First conclusion: after the 25th of January it was 
clear that the latent crisis between the army and the 
Falange had taken a violent turn. How will Franco 
resolve it? His habit is never to burn his bridges. He 
needs the army and he needs the Falange. An occasion 
which is coming up may give him the means of solving 
the problem, by shifting a few men. General Vigon is 
73 years old. As soon as the pacts with the United 
States were signed he told General Franco that he con- 
sidered his time of service was at an end and that he 
would like to retire. General Franco asked him to wait 
through January. January brought the crisis which we. 
know. It is possible that it will be resolved before the 
end of spring, that Franco will accept General Vigon’s 
request to retire, that he will get rid of the Minister 
of the Falange, Fernandez Cuesta, not to speak of lesser 
officials. This is the hypothesis they are making nowa- 
days in official quarters in Madrid. 

Second conclusion: all official information agrees on 
the following point—that General Franco is not so 
much disturbed by the street demonstration and by the 
way the students dared to defy the police for three 
days, as by the spectacle of discord shown to the United 
States. It is expected that the Caudillo will find still 
another reason for the “reorganization” which has been 
studied for several months. However, those close to the 
Palace of the Prado say that since the situation proved 
to be more complicated than General Franco foresaw, 
one must consider the possibility that the ministerial 
changes will not take place before June. Certainly no 
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one can boast of knowing General Franco’s opinion on 
this point or any other. Very often in the course of the 
last ministerial changes, the dismissed ministers learned 
their fate from the radio or from the lips of their suc- 
cessors just as they had installed themselves in their 
offices. That is to say that any prognostications about 
governmental crises at the heart of the franquist regime 
must be very prudent indeed. The only clear and cer- 
tain facts are as follows: it appears, from confidential 
statements made by the principal Ministers, that each 
is dissatisfied with the work of the Minister of Infor- 
mation. Some of them hold him responsible for a Spain 
devoid of public opinion and they reproach him with 
the abuse of censorship. Others blame him not for using 
it—censorship exists by order of General Franco—but 
for using it badly. The highest officials of the regime 
laugh openly at the Minister of Information. In diplo- 
matic circles, in the editorial offices of Spanish news- 
papers, the general attitude toward this Minister is 
either disrespect or pure insolence. 


The Minister of Information and the Director of 
the Press were partly responsible for the tragic turn of 
events in the January demonstrations. The students re- 
turned to the streets on the 26th and 27th of January 
because the press had not said a word about their 
wounded and their dead. At the heart of the govern- 
ment the discontent was so great that General Franco 
ordered his Minister to publish a communique. But it 
arrived too late to prevent riots from breaking out 
within the University itself. 


There is no real evidence to support all the other 
rumors about further ministerial changes. Perhaps 
Franco is considering them. We have no confirmation 
of it. 


EYES ON TANGIERS 


The Franco-Spanish tension which followed a speech 
by General Garcia Valifio seems to be in the process of 
calming down. In General Franco’s entourage they say 
that in general his position now is as follows: 1) He 
is disturbed by the agitation in the French zone. 2) He 
was hurt by not being consulted when the old Sultan 
was deposed by France on August 20th, 1953. 3) Hence- 
forth he wants to avoid any offense to France. 4) He 
wants to give the Moroccans only verbal and super- 
ficial satisfaction. 5) Since diplomatic relations between 
Spain and France have been virtually dead since Sep- 
tember 1953, General Franco wishes to resume them. 
He wants this resumption to start with the settlement 
of many disputed matters—some of them thirty years 
old—between Paris and Madrid. As the price of his 
“good will” he would be happy to see the port of 
Tangier attached to the Spanish zone in Morocco. 
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REPRESSIONS CONTINUE 


Military Tribune of Ocafia 


During February a military tribunal convened in the 
fortress prison of Ocafia, and tried eleven members of 
the Spanish Socialist party for “activities aimed at the 
security of the State.” The following sentences were 
handed down: Rafael Gonzalez Gil, 15 years; Mateo 
Julian Garcia de Sancho, 10 years; Anselmo Plasencia 
10 years. The others were condemned to shorter terms. 
Most of those condemned by this tribunal had been 
sentenced previously to long sentences, for the crime 
of “rebellion,” that is to say for having defended the 
legally elected Republican Government; they had been 
given provisional liberty after having fulfilled a part 
of their sentences. Now these condemned men must 
not only fulfill their new sentences, but also the re- 
maining portions of their previous sentences; in other 
words they are condemned to prison for the duration 
of their lives. 

We have just received a communication from a high 
authority of the Spanish Socialist party, from which 
we quote the following paragraph: “There still remain 
men of valor, like those who have just been condemned 
by Franco’s bailiffs; men like that handful of heroes, 
who are capable of defying the furies of the dictator, 
and his executioners.” 





Military Tribune of Madrid 


A military tribune in Madrid sentenced ten prisoners, 
nine men and one woman, accused of “conspiring 
against the regime.” We have been informed that they 
belonged to a Social Study group, which met without 
official permission, and circulated books by authors 
not approved of by the regime. They received the fol- 
lowing sentences: Manuel Fernandez Grandizo, 10 
years; Jaime Fernandez Rodriguez, 8 years; Maria La- 
guna, 4 years. The others received shorter sentences. 





Frontier Regulations Become Stricter 


Permits formerly issued to residents of Franco-Span- 
ish frontier communities in the eastern and western 
Pyrenees, in order to facilitate the interchange of petty 
commerce, have been discontinued. From now on a 
passport visaed by Spanish authorities will be requisite. 

A telegram from Gibraltar dated February 17 re- 
ports that entrance permits issued to the 12,000 Span- 
iards who work in the fortress had been reviewed. The 
big gate facing Spain was closed before the end of a 
working day, and a narrow corridor was left open, 
through which all the Spanish workers, men and 
women, passed. Permits and identity cards were checked, 
and many Spaniards were questioned. It is not known 
whether some of these permits have been withdrawn. 


IBERICA 


THE FLIGHT TO THE CITIES 


T would seem from reports about Spain that it is 

populated exclusively by soldiers, clergy, industrialists 
and laborers. However, any primer of geography will 
tell you that “Spain is essentially an agricultural coun- 
try.’ But nobody seems to remember the men and 
women who live in rural Spain—neither journalists nor 
economists nor the franquist politicians themselves. No 
one talks about the daily problems of the small farmers 
of Galicia, constantly waylaid by the local usurer who is 
eager to snatch their four measures of land. Nor does 
anyone mention the paradoxical situation of the Catalan 
“rabassaire’ and of the “medieros” (co-owners) in 
other parts of the country who, thanks to long years of 
penury in Spain, could have developed into small agrar- 
ian capitalists if they had not had a government as hind- 
sighted as General Franco’s, which hindered this social 
evolution. For it deprived them of the possibility of ac- 
quiring agricultural machinery and obliged them to in- 
vest their excessive profits—earned at the expense of 
the hungry cities—in radios, fancy tableware and other 
objects which they considered completely useless. 

For the Spanish peasant is, after all, no different 
from the peasants of other countries and is always dis- 
posed to enrich himself in times of scarcity. But Franco’s 
government has unintentionally arranged things so that 
this enrichment has turned out to be fictitious and vain. 

At times fleeting reference has been made to the 


peasants of Andalucia and of other regions of unculti- 


vated estates, not only because their misery is more 
spectacular, but also because in some of these regions 
there are tourist centers which attract travellers and 
journalists and allow them a glimpse of women going 
out to hunt for acorns to eat, and men in apparent 
idleness in the village squares waiting until a hypo- 
thetical offer of work comes along to supply them with 
seasoning for the acorns gathered by their wives and 
children, A breakdown of a tourist’s car might force 
him to linger in some village of Extremadura or Murcia 
or Andalucia and to glance involuntarily at the con- 
dition of these people nobody remembers. 

And these forgotten people make up half the popu- 
lation of Spain. . . . Or so say, (without making an 
issue of the thing), the latest official statistics of Madrid, 
which we come upon printed as a filler in an incon- 
spicuous corner of the Barcelona weekly, Destino. The 
text is as follows: 

“The Administration considers as urban centers all 
Municipalities with more than 10,000 inhabitants. In 
1950, the date of the last official census, there were 
403 towns with populations exceeding this figure. In 
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by Victor Alba 


the course of the last half-century 83 towns have grown 
to this size. 

“In 1900, the total population of towns with more 
than 10,000 inhabitants was almost 6,000,000 whereas 
in 1950 the corresponding population was 14,500,000. 
This figure is somewhat more than half the total popu- 
lation of Spain.” And Destino comments briskly: 
“Modern economy tends to crowd people into the cities.” 

Let us add some figures taken from the Statistical 
Annual of Spain (1946 edition). In 1900 the total 
population of Spain was 18,000,000, so that the 6,000,- 
000 people who lived in towns of more than 10,000 
constituted a third of the nation’s population. 

Statistics concerning populations of various groups 
of towns are found on page 47 of this Annual. By 
making many calculations (because the Annual does not 
go into this) we arrive at the following conclusions: in 
1930 Spain had a total population of 23,563,000 of 
whom 15,824,360 lived in towns of less than 10,000; 
that is to say, the proportion of two-thirds rural to one- 
third urban was still maintained. In 1940, after the 
Republic and the Civil War, the total population was 
25,877,000 of whom 13,315,774 lived in towns of less 
than 10,000. 

Thus the total population was increased by more 
than 2.3 millions, whereas the number of rural in- 
habitants declined by 2.5 millions. The proportion was 
no longer one-third urban, but it had not yet reached 
the 50% urban population revealed by the census. 

To what extent is this demographic shift from the 
country to the city due to what Destino calls “modern 
economy,” and to what extent to other conditions, 
peculiar to the Franco regime? 

According to the same statistics there is not a single 
group of municipalities of less than 10,000 inhabitants 
which has not decreased in population during the in- 
dicated interval. For those who are familiar with Spain, 
and who know the meaning of the’ word “caciquismo” 
(bossism) there is no doubt as to the explanation of 
this phenomenon. 

Actually Spanish industry has not grown during the 
period between 1936 and the present. The report of the 
National Chamber of Commerce and Industry, based 
on an index of 100 for industrial production during the 
period between 1922-6, is as follows: in 1935, the index 
rose to 103.7; in 1940, it dropped to 91.9; 97.0 in 1945, 
and 124.7 in 1950. This last index however is augmented 
by the increase of electrical industries, all located out- 
side the cities; all other industries have indices of less 
than those of 1935, with the exception of mining, also 








not of urban location. Thus there is no reason to con- 
clude that this movement of population from the coun- 
try to the city is the result of an increased demand for 
labor in urban industries, not even by taking into ac- 
count that the anachronism of many industries favors 
an increase of workshifts in order to satisfy the market’s 
demands; as a matter of fact, the black market in raw 
materials, restrictions in the use of electricity, etc. have 
resulted in a diminution of this demand. 

For 1950, urban industries, textiles and others, show 
an index of 64 and 93.8 respectively, as opposed to 
indices of 93.5 and 81 for 1940, and of 101.6 and 139.5 
for 1935. 

And in 1950 agricultural production dropped to an 
index of 64.3, after being at 52.1 in 1945, 70.1 in 1940 
and 97.3 in 1935. 

We conclude then that the total demand for labor 
has varied very little during the years since the Civil 
War, staying around half a million. I do not think that 
more proof is required of two incontrovertible facts: 
that Spanish industry does not require more workers, 
and that the people who move to the city do not go 
there in search of work. 

Why then do they migrate to the city, and what do 
they live on when they get there? 

The answer to this question concerns the social, not 
the economic, character of the Spanish countryside un- 
der the regime of General Franco. 

Leaving aside those elements which make up the 
normal migration from country to city,—the peasants 
who go in search of adventure, or for a change, and 
especially the young men who do not want to return to 
their villages after completing their military service,— 
the balance of these five million is composed of: a) the 
politically persecuted who take refuge in the cities, 
where they can more easily hide and change their 
identities. 

b) Those dispossessed of their properties by fran- 
quist legislation or simply by the decision of local 
franquist authorities. 

During the Civil War principles of agrarian reform 
were rapidly put into effect in the Republican Zone, 
thereby benefiting millions of peasants but at the end 
of the war the properties they had received were taken 
away from them, and they were frowned upon, even 
discriminated against for having accepted them in the 
first place. 

c) Owners of destroyed property. All of those who 
lost their homes and workshops in the war were forced 
to emigrate to the cities, if they did not have the tools 
with which to rebuild or to work their fields while living 
in a neighbor’s house. 

We are dealing, then, with people who have moved 
to the cities not to improve their situations nor to begin 
a new life, but to take refuge, to live in a provisional, 
transitory way, in the hope that circumstances—ever 
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more remote—might sometime permit them to return 
to their villages. They are exiles within the frontiers of 
Spain. , 
These people—as is shown by the fact that the de- 
mand for work does not keep pace with the increase 
in urban population—live without producing, at the 
expense of the relative that every peasant has in the 
city, or by expedients that are unimaginable in highly 


‘industrialized countries: temporary occupations, do- 


mestic work, street vending, black marketeering when 
there is any,—and as substitutes of syndicate officials. 

Still other kinds of displaced country people should 
be added: those who died in the war,—and it should 
not be forgotten that there were a great many peasants 
in both armies, but more on Franco’s side because of 
his domination of agricultural regions,—and the exiles. 
The existence of these two groups helps to explain the 
drop in rural population up to 1940; but after that 
date, the extent to which this drop is abnormal and 
greater than the economic evolution of the country 
justifies, can only be explained by the rarified, asphyxi- 
ating atmosphere characteristic of the regime. In the 
cities this atmosphere may have become somewhat 
more breathable with the end of the period of mass 
persecution and spectacular repression—with no guaran- 
tee that it will continue to be so, but it has not hap- 
pened this way in the country, where everyone is known, 
where hatreds rapidly turn into manias and obsessions, 
and where “caciquismo,” a heritage of the “anos bobos” 
(foolish years) of the Monarchy which the Republic 
did not succeed in rooting out, has been reborn, dis- 
guised as falangism. 

When one recalls the peasant’s affection for his vil- 
lage and his stubborn attachment to his piece of land, 
characteristics exaggerated in Spain by the hunger for 
land, it can be understood how devastating, how de- 
structive of stability and even of traditions must be this 
poisonous atmosphere, the only one which the Spanish 
peasants have to breathe. 

If those who can go to Spain will round out the data 
given here with other facts about the standard of living, 
the diet, wages, death rate and productivity of the 
Spanish peasant, they will see that he is as much a 
victim of franquism as the workman, the intellectual, 
and the capitalist himself with a sense of responsibility. 

Much as they assure us that now repression has ended, 
that the jails are almost! almost! empty of political 
prisoners, we see that in reality a muted repression 
continues every day, every hour, composed of frowns, 
veiled menaces, tricky manoeuvres and discrimination. 
And since this repression can be practised with more 
refinement in the villages, between four and five million 
peasants have been cast out of them. 

It is high time we included them in the statistics of 
repression,—if they are to be accurate. 

(Translated from the Spanish) 
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THE BIBLE IN SPAIN 


Protestant Pastor Jailed 


HIE Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board has re- 
ported the story of the arrest and imprisonment of 
a Spanish Baptist pastor who is at present serving a 
45 day sentence in Valencia. The details are as follows: 

Late last fail the little Baptist Church of Navarres, 
about 40 miles from Valencia, called the Rev. Sefior 
del Campo as its pastor. He accepted the call and, with 
his family, arrived in Navarres on Dec, 16. 

Upon his arrival he was notified that he was to go 
to the Mayor’s office immediately. The Mayor in- 
formed him that he was to have an interview with the 
Governor of Valencia Province the following day. 

The Governor told the pastor that he was to leave 
Navarres at once and gave him the following “reasons”: 

“Your presence in this village will infringe upon the 
unity of Roman Catholicism. You have distributed un- 


authorized literature. You have committed public 
blasphemy.” 


(According to the reports, the pastor had conducted 
no religious service in Navarres at the time of this in- 
terview with the Governor.) 

The pastor asked the Governor to put his demand 
in writing; but the Governor refused to do so and 
angrily concluded the interview. 

Then the pastor was fined 3,000 pesetas on three gen- 
eral charges: (1) blaspheming against the Virgin Mary, 
(2) interfering with Roman Catholic unity in Spain, 
and (3) distributing unauthorized literature. 

The reports continued: “Pastor del Campo said he 
did not feel that he should pay the fine or that he 
should leave Navarres, since the people of that fanatical 
little village would look upon his going as an admission 
that he had done something wrong.” 


On Feb. 9 he was taken to the provincial jail. 





Spanish Racket 


A recent article in United Evangelical Action com- 
ments on the practice of Spanish authorities in extort- 
ing regular payments in the form of “fines” from Pro- 
testant pastors. Instances are cited in which pastors 
were permitted to hold services as long as exorbitant 
fines were promptly paid, but whose churches were 
closed immediately upon failure to pay this levy. 
Churches are not only closed but officially sealed, and 
pastors are threatened with imprisonment. 


United Evangelical Action comments: “It should be 
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noted that among the approximately 230 Protestant 
churches in Spain only 92 have official permits to 
operate, although many of them have been functioning 
for a number of years. The government pretends that 
this is “religious liberty.” 


And—“This is one of many situations which our 
solons should consider when they are called upon to 
pay that hundred million dollars to Franco’s govern- 
ment.” 





SPAIN WANTS NEW PACTS 


The February 11 issue of the French publication, 
SEMAINE DU MONDE, printed the following report: “The 
Spanish Ambassador to the U.S., Sr. Jose Lequerica, 
had an interview recently with Mr. Bedell Smith, Amer- 
ican Assistant Secretary of State. Mr. Lequerica sub- 
mitted a draft for a new defense agreement between 
the U.S., Spain, Western Germany and England, by 
virtue of which the member countries would be obliged 
to intervene on behalf of any country of the world 
threatened by communists. It would be called the 
ANTI-COMINTERN PACT. 


Washington affirms that the American government 
would be willing to consider the Spanish proposal in 
the event the Berlin conference should be a failure, 
and should the French Parliament not ratify the Euro- 
pean Defense Pact.” 





COST OF NEW BASES IN SPAIN 


Cost of four airbases in Spain is estimated at $98.5 
million, divided as follows: Torrejon base, near Madrid, 
$43 million; Moron base, 30 miles southeast of Seville, 
$12 million; El Copero base, 5 miles south of Seville, 
$30 million; and the Saragosa base, $13.5 million. 


Under the agreement with Spain, the U-S.’s 10-year 
term for rights dates from the signing, Sept. 26, 1953. 
Actual construciion work is not likely to start for five 
or six months. 





ARMY SALARIES RAISED 


Mar. 3: Army pay has suddenly been raised by 20%, 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1954. The military budget is 
thereby increased by 1,123,854, 666 pesetas. 

It has been estimated, however, that these and other 
rises in salaries will not be able to keep pace with the 
steadily rising curve of prices. 
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EDITORIAL: 


MOROCCAN BYWAYS 


What are the real reasons behind the Franco regime’s 
outbreak of aggressivity? The simultaneous manoeuvers 
with respect to Gibraltar and Morocco have been inter- 
preted from a variety of viewpoints, depending on 
whether they are considered as related symptoms or 
as independent phenomena. 





Many have seen these planned disturbances as levers 
to be used by Franco to force his entry into NATO; 
others have described them simply as displays of 
strength, a symbolic flexing of muscles to invoke re- 
spect and fear of Spain; others have commented on 
Franco’s avowed aspirations to be known as the “Pro- 
tector of Islam”; yet another sector of opinion interpret 
the developments in Morocco as an attempt by Franco 
to force the hand of France in certain questions of 
interest to his regime, among them that France should 
adopt measures to effectively gag the Spanish refugees 
resident in that country; and still others see these oc- 
curences as indications that Franco, fortified by US. 
pacts, is thinking, now, in terms of territorial expansion. 

These theories all have some basis, but in our opin- 
ion they are incomplete. Franco’s desire to join NATO 
is an old story; Portugal has pleaded his cause with 
the NATO Council time and time again; but Franco 
himself knows that this is not the moment, now that 
the U.S. pacts have been signed and his collaboration 
as a partial or “incomplete ally” has been established. 
The simultaneous nature of the demands for Gibraltar 
and Morocco does suggest that Franco intended them 
for display purposes, for intimidation, but they have 
a more specific objective as well. And it is true that 
Franco delights in his self-appointed role as ‘Protector 
of Islam.” Israel has done its part to encourage this 
illusion by inviting him, recently, to arbitrate her dif- 
ferences with the Arabs. Franco, who knows the byways 
of Morocco only too well from his past military exper- 
ience there, knows nothing about the Arabs of the 
Middle East. He refused Israel’s invitation with a 
self-righteous pronouncement that “Israel is being ob- 
stinate in not obeying U.N. decisions concerning Arab 
refugees.” When it came to the arbitration of Moroccan 
problems, however, his tactics were of a more feudal 
order. He personally received a delegation of Moroccan 
leaders who came to Madrid bearing a brief of peti- 
tions from several caids of Tetuan, demanding the 
separation of Spanish Morocco and the complete au- 
tonomy of the Caliph of Tetuan. Franco’s response to 
them was foreboding: “Spain will defend the unity 
of Morocco, but, until another hour has tolled, Spanish 
Morocco will remain under the sovereignty of the 
Caliph of Tetuan, Muley el Mehdi.” 
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It is obvious that Franco feels strengthened by Amer- 
ican support; as a result of it, he is now in a position 
to revive his old suppressed desires for territorial ex- 
pansion. We might just as well forget the clauses in 
the pacts concerning the use of armaments, and the 
good faith of those to whom it does not occur that 
this American war matériel can be used against one 
country as well as another. When the X hour comes, 
Franco will use these arms just as it shall suit his 
convenience. 


In brief, all these theories are sound, but there is 
something that they have overlooked. Franco has ven- 
tured into the murky byways of Morocco for devious 
reasons. We must not forget that American concern 
over the unstable political situation in Morocco was 
what originally led to the decision to conclude a mili- 
tary pact with Spain. American bases in Morocco 
(French Morocco) seemed more and more precarious. 
The original plan was to construct four bases in Spain; 
now five more have been contracted for. The need for 
these additional bases was not produced by world con- 
ditions; it was produced by Franco’s own devious 
manoeuvers. 


It is difficult for any dictatorial regime to escape 
from its own coat of armor, the inevitable pattern of 
its course. During the last days of the cycle it must 
invent internal ferments to jolt the country out of its 
stagnation, and distract attention, already focused on 
new, renovating factors, The demonstrations in Spain 
have been for this purpose. (It is unnecessary to elabo- 
rate here on the subject of Franco’s inept exploitation 
of a national sentiment.) 


All is not quiet in the Spain of today. Internal condi- 
tions are not conducive to resignation or tranquility. 
Attempts by the regime to alleviate the economic misery 
of the working classes have met with failure. Prices 
have gone up at a faster rate than the officially and 
sporadically raised wages. The tragic condition of the 
farmers, or campesinos, is discussed extensively else- 
where in this issue; the regime finds no support from 
that quarter. Discontent in university circles is well- 
known by now. The police and army are notoriously 
underpaid: a policeman receives the equivalent of $18 
a month (700 pesetas) whereas in the army, even a 
Colonel receives only 21,000 pesetas a year, or about 
$525. It is not surprising that observers in Spain have 
begun to note the formation of clandestine military 
juntas, whose members are dissatisfied with the present 
regime. 


These circumstances have made it imperative for 
the regime to organize external distractions; Gibraltar 
is one, Tangiers, another. 


But the Moroccan road is the detour which Franco 
has resorted to, in order to effect an ever-increasing 
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need for American commitments in Spain, and thereby 
reinforce his own position and personal prestige. But 
these are the measures of desperation. The Moroccan 
byways are not the safest paths over which to lead 
a regime that is approaching its inevitable demise. 





FRANCO CENSORS AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR'S SPEECH 


An entire portion of a speech given by American 
Ambassador James Dunn to the American Chamber of 
Commerce, Bilbao, on Feb. 25, was censored by the 
personal orders of General Franco. The Minister of 
Information had refused to take responsibility for such 
an action. The censored portion was as follows: 

“American liberty is more closely allied to the liber- 
ties of other peoples than ever before, and our greatest 
opportunity to lessen the menace of communism lies in 
the unity of the free world. I am sure that we agree 
unanimously that today our western civilization is con- 
fronted by the severest threat in its history. In view 
of this danger we must not relax our preparations for 
military and economic defense.” 

Why was this forthright. attack on communism, this 
appeal for the unity of all anti-communist and free 
people, considered unsuitable for the ears of Spain by 
its anti-communist dictator? 


CORDIAL RECEPTION 





“Although your good life 
| took from you before, 
Today you are well received 
At my door.” 


(with apologies to the author of Don Juan Tenorio) 





SOME OF OUR 


VICTOR ALBA belongs to that generation of young 
writers who declined to live in a Spain which was de- 
rived of liberty. He chose the road to exile and now he 
fives in Mexico. He published several works in French, 
Spanish and Catalan, among which "Histoire des Ré- 
publiques Espagnoles," "Insomnios espajioles,” "La vida 
provisional." 


ROBERT ALEXANDER is a young American writer 
specializing on social questions of the Spanish-speaking 
countries. He visited Spain on various occasions. Through 
his mastery of the language he was able to come into 
direct contact with the subject of his research, hence 
the authority and precision ‘characteristic of his work. 
He teaches at the University of Rutgers, N. J., and con- 
tributes to magazines that deal with his special interest. 
Outstanding among his published works is 'Peron's Era." 


ALBERT CAMUS one of the most illustrious figures of 
French letters. He is an authority in French journalism, 
a novelist and dramatist. The profundity and anxiety of 
our time are or in his works with beauty and 
vigor. He contributed the admirable series of articles 
"Ni victimes ni bourreaux" in "Combat." His works in- 
clude the novels "La Peste," "L'Etranger," the plays "Le 
Malentendu," "Les Justes," etc. At present he is the 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


literary director of “La Nouvelle Revue Francaise," 
(NRF), a post formerly occupied by André Gide. 


JEAN CASSOU Director of the Museum of Modern Art 
in Paris. He is a distinguished hispanist, as well as an 
illustrious novelist and essayist. His valuable studies on the 
Masters of Painting are well known. Among other works 
he published "A Panorama of Contemporary Spainsh 
Literature" ("Panorama de la Literatura Espanola Con- 
temporraénea’’). 


JEAN CREACH French journalist and man of letters. In- 
ternationally recognized as an authority on Iberian af- 
fairs. For several years he was correspondent of "Le 
Monde” in Spain, until Franco's government expelled 
him recently. His adaptation of Garcia Lorca's “La 
Casa de Bernarda Alba" was shown in Paris. He is the 
author of numerous literary works. 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA Writer, historian, bio- 
grapher and political figure. He was former delegate of 
Spain to the League of Nations, former ambassador in 
Washington and Paris; he is president of the Council for 
European Federation, president of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom and honorary chairman of IBERICA's 


Board. He is a fervent internationalist. 
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IBERICA is honored to announce the publication in the April 15 issue, of: 


AN ERROR OF JUDGEMENT 
by 


DIEGO MARTINEZ BARRIO 


The President of the Spanish Republican Government in exile 
analyses the mistakes of America's policies with respect to Spain. 


PROTESTANT RIGHTS IN SPAIN 
by 
DR. STANLEY |. STUBER 


Distinguished Baptist authority on matters of religious freedom, and 
author of "A Primer of Catholicism for Protestants" has written this 
study of the situation of Protestants in present day Spain for IBERICA. 


| CHOSE FREEDOM TOO 
by 
PROFESSOR E. SANTANA 


The experiences of a recent escapee from Spain. 


UNCENSORED 


Personal reports from our correspondents in official spheres in 
Madrid. 


Editorial Summary of news 
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return to IBERICA PUBLISHING CO., INC., 112 E. 19 St., N.Y. 3, N. Y. 

















